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On  November  11,  19^+  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Mehmet 
Munir  Ertegun,  died  in  Washington;  not  a very  Important  event  at  a time  when 
Allied  forces  were  sweeping  across  France  and  east  Europe  toward  O rmany , and 
Berlin  and  Tokyo  were  approaching  Gotterdammerung.  Sixteen  months  later,  however, 
the  Ambassador's  remains  were  the  focus  of  world  attention  as  the  curtain  went 
up  on  a classic  act  in  the  use  of  armed  forces  as  a political  instrument.  On 
March  6,  I9U6,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  announced  that  the  late  Ambassador 
Ertegun ' s remains  would  be  sent  home  to  Turkey  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Missouri . 
visibly  the  most  powerful  surface  combatant  in  the  United  States  Navy  and  the 
ship  on  board  which  General  Douglas  MacArthur  had  recently  accepted  Japan's 
surrender. 

Between  the  Ambassador's  death  and  this  announcement,  not  only  had  World 
War  II  ended,  the  Cold  War — yet  untitled — had  begun.  In  addition  to  conflicts 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  Poland,  Germany,  Iran,  and 
other  areas,  the  Soviet  Union  had  demanded  the  concession  of  two  Turkish 
provinces  in  the  east,  and,  in  the  west,  a base  in  the  area  of  the  Dardanelles. 

On  March  22,  the  Missouri  began  a slow  journey  from  New  York  harbor  to 

Turkey.  At  Gibraltar  the  British  Governor  had  a wreath  placed  on  board. 

\ 

Accompanied  by  the  destroyer  Power,  the  great  battleship  was  met  on  April  3rd 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  by  the  light  cruiser  Providence.  Finally,  on  the 
morning  of  April  5th,  the  Missouri  and  her  escorts  anchored  In  the  harbor  at 
Istanbul. 

The  meaning  of  this  event  was  missed  by  no  one;  Washington  had  not  so  subtly 
reminded  the  Soviet  Uhlon  and  others  that  the  United  States  was  a great  military 
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power,  and  that  it  could  project  this  power  abroad,  even  to  shores  far  distant. 
Whether  the  visit  of  the  Missouri . or  it  together  with  other  U.S.  actions  that 
followed  deterred  the  Soviet  Union  from  implementing  any  further  planned  or 
potential  hostile  acts  toward  Turkey  will  probably  never  be  known.  What  is 
clear,  is  that  no  forceful  Soviet  actions  followed  the  visit.  Moreover,  as  a 
symbol  of  American  support  for  Turkey  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  the  virit 
of  the  was  well  received  and  deeply  appreciated  by  the  Government  of 

Turkey,  the  Turkish  press  and,  as  near  as  anyone  could  tell,  by  the  Turkish 
citizenry  at  large. 

This  voyage  by  the  Missouri  to  Turkey  represents  but  one  of  many  discrete 
uses  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  as  a political  instrument  since  the  Second  World 
War.  During  the  pest  three  decades  the  United  States  has  utilized  its  armed 
forces  often,  and  in  a wide  variety  of  ways.  Most  of  these  usee  have  had  an 
international  political  dimension;  that  ie,  they  may  have  influenced  the  percep- 
tions and  behavior  of  political  leaders  in  foreign  countries  to  some  degree. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  only  some  of  these  uses  of  the  armed  forces:  those 

instances  in  which  military  units  were  used  in  a discrete  way  to  achieve  specific 
objectives  in  a particular  situation. 

Clearly,  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  as  an  instrument  for  supporting  American 
foreign  policy  is  a subject  of  great  interest.  It  is  also  one  of  conjecture. 

Yat,  to  date,  there  has  been  little  research  devoted  to  the  topic.  The  empirical 
record  Itself  Is  sparse:  this  study  is  the  first  to  present  a systematic 

c pa pi la t ion  of  where,  when,  and  how  the  United  States  has  used  its  armed  forces 
for  political  objectives.  Moreover,  there  have  been  virtually  no  rigorous 
evaluations  of  the  utility  of  the  armed  forces  in  these  roles.  And,  still  fewer 
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studies  have  aimed  at  advising  decisionmakers  as  to  when  such  operations  are 
likely  to  succeed;  even  fewer  at  how  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  armed 
forces  in  these  political  roles . These  are  the  aims  of  this  study . 

The  HiHtnrlcal  Record 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  definition  used  in  this  examination,  there 
were  215  incidents  in  which  the  United  States  utilized  its  armed  forces  for 
’ political  objectives  between  January  1,  19^6  and  October  31.  1975—0°  arbitrary 
cut-off  date  that  was  necessarily  imposed  on  the  research.  ^ 

Over  time,  the  distribution  of  the  215  incidents  can  W categorized  into 
four  periods:  19U6-U8,  19^9-55,  1956-65,  And  1966-75. /For  the  three  years 

inmediately  following  the  Second  World  War,  the  anpdal  average  number  of 
incidents  ran  slightly  above  the  average  for  tj y6  entire  30  year  period.  Between 
19^9  and  1955,  the  United  States  used  its  ^rmed  forces  less  frequently  for 
political  purposes.  Beginning  again  in  1956,  however,  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces  for  political  objectives  became  more  common  and  the  number  of  incidents 
per  year  increased  gradually, /peaking  in  196U.  Indeed,  the  period  1956-65 
stands  apart  as  a time  of  great  American  activism.  This  activist  period  ended 
abruptly,  in  1966,  and  the  frequency  of  incidents  has  remained  relatively  lew 
ever  since. 

The  nuober  of  incidents  which  occurred  each  year  appears  related  to  several 
factors,  including:  the  current  or  recent  involvement  of  the  United  States  in 

a shooting  war  (i.e.,  Korea  and  Vietnam),  the  number  of  opportunities  presented 
by  the  international  system,  the  nation's  sense  of  confidence,  presidential 
popularity,  and  the  relationship  between  U .S * and  USSR  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
In  a statistical  analysis,  the  first  thrse  of  these  factors  seemed  to  "explain" 
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UjS.  involvement  in  three-fifths  of  the  incidents. 

The  regional  focus  of  U.S.  political  uses  of  the  armed  forces  also  has 
varied  widely  over  time.  Over  the  full  period,  the  incidents  were  distributed 
relatively  evenly,  except  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  in  which  relatively  few 
incidents  took  place.  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Southeast  and  East  Asia,  and 
the  Caribbean  each  accounted  for  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  number 
of  incidents. 

Incidents  also  varied  widely  in  terms  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
American  military  forces  which  became  involved.  They  ranged  from  a visit  to  a 
foreign  port  by  a single  warship  to  the  deployment  of  major  ground,  air,  and 

naval  units  against  a backdrop  including  the  mobilization  of  reserves  and  the 

I 

placing  on  alert  of  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Still,  most  incidents  were 
relatively  minor  affairs,  in  which  neither  the  stakes  involved  (at  least  for 
the  United  States),  the  amount  of  force  employed,  nor  the  activity  of  U.S. 

forces  ever  attained  significant  proportions. 

— • 

Throughout  the  post-war  period,  the  United  States  has  turned  most  often 
to  the  Navy  when  it  has  desired  to  employ  ccraponents  of  the  armed  forces  in 
support  of  political  objectives.  Naval  units  participated  in  more  than  four 
out  of  every  five  incidents.  Land-based  forces  were  used  in  much  fewer  incidents, 
and  rarely  without  the  simultaneous  participation  of  naval  units.  Land-based 
air  units  participated  in  roughly  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  incidents.  ' 

Ground  combat  units  took  part  in  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  total.  Strategic 

i 

nuclear  force  units  were  used  alone  or  together  with  conventional  force  units 
in  one-tenth  of  the  incidents. 


A five-level  scale  was  constructed  which,  based  on  the  historical  data 


ranked  "military  level  of  effort."  The  two  greatest  levels  of  force,  used  in 
one-seventh  (33)  of  the  incidents,  were  taken  to  include  actions  in  which 


strategic  nuclear  force  units  were  used  together  with  at  least  one  "major1 
conventional  force  component,  or  two  or  three  "major"  conventional  force 
components  were  used  apart  from  strategic  nuclear  force  units.  A major  , 


conventional  force  component  was  defined  as  two  or  more  aircraft  carrier  task 


groups,  or  a ground  force  larger  than  one  battalion,  or  one  or  more  land-based 


combat  air  wir^s. 

The  distribution  of  these  33  significant  incidents  over  time  is  similar 


to  that  of  the  overall  number  of  incidents.  There  is  a strong  relationship 


however,  between  U.S.  military  level  of  effort  and  Soviet  or  Chinese  participa' 


tion:  the  United  States  used  major  force  components  proportionally  more  often 

when  either  the  USSR  or  Chinese  military  forces  actually  were,  or  threatened 


to  become  involved  in  the  incidents 


Although  U.S.  armed  forces  have  been  used  frequently  for  political  objectives 
over  the  pest  thirty  years,  only  relatively  infrequently  have  they  had  to  do 
anything  in  a specific  operational  sense.  Typically,  the  armed  forces— and 
particularly  naval  forces— have  provided  a U.S.  presence  on  (or  near)  the  scene 
of  the  incident,  presumably  prepared  to  take  action;  but  the  situations  precipi- 
tating the  military  activity  have  generally  run  their  course  before  the  armed 


forces  were  required  to  take  more  specific  action.  When  specific  operations 
wpre  carried  cut,  they  most  often  were  of  a passive  character  (e.g.,  visits, 
patrols).  More  manifestly  military  actions— e.g.,  the  use  of  firepower  or  the 


establishsMit  of  a blockade— took  place  very  infrequently 


The  Question  of  Utility 


The  heart  of  the  study  is  the  question  of  effectiveness,  or  utility.  When 
do  discrete  uses  of  the  armed  forces  help  to  satisfy  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives with  regard  to  particular  situations  abroad?  Does  the  siae,  type,  or 
activities  of  the  forces  involved  matter?  Can  utility  be  enhanced  by  diplomacy 
or  the  use  of  other  levers  of  policy  in  conjunction  with  the  military  operations? 
Are  particular  types  of  objectives  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  than  others? 
Answers  to  these  questions,  and  similar  ones,  were  sought  through  three  distinct 
types  of  analyses . 

First,  a sample  of  incidents  was  selected  for  a systematic  and  rigorous 
comparative  analysis  of  outcomes . Fifteen  percent  of  the  full  set  of  incidents 
(33  incidents)  were  chosen  so  as  to  create  a structured  sample.  By  design,  the 
characteristics  of  this  structured  sample  closely  paralleled  those  of  the  full 
set  of  incidents. 

Second,  more  detailed  assessments  were  made  of  the  specific  mechanisms 
through  which  military  operations  affected  the  perceptions  and  decisions  of 
foreign  policymakers  in  thirteen  case  studies.  Six  specialists  addressed  a 
lengthy  set  of  questions  concerning  the  United  States'  use  of  the  armed  forces 
in  each  of  two  or  three  incidents,  as  follows: 


IflYfiflUgatar 


David  X.  Hall 

William  B.  Quandt 

i 


Laotian  Civil  War  (1962) 
Indo-Fhkistani  War  (1971) 

Lebanese  Civil  War  (1958) 
Jordanian  Civil  War  (1970) 


Jerome 


Dominican  Intervention  (1961) 
Dominican  Intervention  (1965) 


N.  Slater 


Investigator 

Robert  U.  Slusser 


Incldenta 


Berlin  Crisis  (1958-59) 

Berlin  Crisis  (1961) 

Philip  Windsor  Security  of  Yugoslavia  (1951) 

Invasion- of  Czechoslovakia  (1968) 

Robert  Simons  Seizure  of  the  Rieblo  (1968) 

Shoot-down  of  the  EC-121  (1969) 

Seizure  of  the  Mavaguez  (1975)  , 

Further  insight  into  the  U JS . use  of  the  armed  forces  for  political 
objectives  was  sought  by  examining  comparable  activity  undertaken  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Utility;  Conclusions 

Discrete  uses  of  the  armed  forces  are  often  an  effective  way  of  achieving 

\ 

near  term  foreign  policy  objectives . When  the  United  States  engaged  in  these 
political-military  activities,  the  outcomes  of  the  situations  at  which  the 
activity  was  directed  were  most  often  favorable  from  the  perspective  of  U.S. 
decisionmakers --at  least  in  the  short  term.  In  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  incidents,  however,  this  "success  rate"— the  relative  number  of  outcomes 
which  were  positive  from  the  standpoint  of  U.S.  decisionmakers —eroded  sharply 
over  time. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  discrete  uses  of  military  forces  for  political 
objectives  serve  mainly  to  delay  unwanted  developments  abroad.  What  political- 
military  operations  seem  to  do,  is  provide  a respite;  i.e.,  a means  of  postponing 
adverse  developments  so  that  there  is  enough  time  to  formulate  and  implement 
new  policies  which  may  be  sustainable  over  tfce  longer  term.  Or,  in  those 


cases  when  new  policies  which  are  likely  to  be  successful  over  the  long  term 
cannot  bo  formulated,  the  political  use  of  armed  forces  can  serve  to  lessen 
the  consequences  of  detrimental  events . This  is  not  to  gainsay  the  value  of 
"buying  time,"  of  keeping  a situation  open  and  flexible  enough  to  prevent  the 
occurence  of  a detrimental  fait  accompli . Still,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
these  military  operations  cannot  substitute  for  more  fundamental  policy  and 
actions-— for  diplomacy,  for  close  economic  and  cultural  relations,  and  for  an 
affinity  of  mutual  interests  and  perceptions— -which  can  form  the  basis  either 
for  sound  and  successful  alliances  or  for  stable  adversative  relations . 

Four  groups  of  factors  seem  to  influence  the  relative  success  or  failure 
of  political  uses  of  the  armed  forces:  the  nature  of  the  United  States'  objec- 

tives, the  context  of  the  incident,  activity  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  type 
and  activity  of  the  U.S.  military  forces  which  became  involved. 

U .S . Objectives 

The  nature  of  U*S.  objectives  seems  to  be  an  important  determinant  of 
whether  or  not  a political  use  of  force  is  successful.  The  armed  forces  were 
most  often  used  successfully  as  political  instruments  when  the  objective  of  U.S. 
policymakers  was  to  maintain  the  authority  of  a certain  regime  abroad.  Indeed, 
maintenance  of  regime  authority  was  the  one  type  of  objective  which  was  likely 
to  be  sustained  over  the  longer  term.  The  armed  forces  were  least  often 
successful  when  the  objective  related  to  the  use  of  force  by  a foreign  actor. 

a 

Between  these  two  was  the  success  rate  pertaining  to  objectives  which  may  be 
categorised  as  "the  provision  of  support  to  third  parties."  U.S.  armed  forces 
sometimes  were,  but  often  were  not  successful  when  they  aimed  to  dissuade  a 
third  party  from  supporting  another  international  actor,  or  to  persuade  a 
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, third  party  to  provide  such  support. 

Perhaps  more  significant,  however,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  armed  forces 
were  used  as  a political  instrument.  It  is  evident  that  discrete  uses  of  the 
armed  forces  for  political  purposes  are  most "of ten  successful  when  the  U.S. 
objective  is  to  reinforce,  rather  than  to  modify,  the  behavior  of  a target 
state.  Whether  a military  demonstration  was  made  in  order  to  coerce  a hostile 
. . aptor  to  change  its  behavior,  or  to  encourage  a friendly  actor  to  change  its 
behavior,  the  result  was  similar;  these  actions  were  not  successful  very  often. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  U.S.  armed  forces  were  used  to  coerce  a hostile  target 
state  so  that  it  would  continue  to  do  something  (e.g.,  stay  at  peace),  or  to 
encourage  a friendly  state  to  continue  doihg  something  (e.g.,  continue  resisting 
an  adversary),  these  military  demonstrations  were  successful  relatively  more 
often. 

It  was  also  observed  that  these  military  demonstrations  were  most  successful 
when  U.S.  objectives  were  complementary,  at  least  loosely,  with  prior  U.S. 
policies . It  seems  evident  that  the  purposes  of  demonstrative  uses  of  force 
must  fit  within  a fundamental  framework  of  expectations  conceived  by  decision- 
makers both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  if  the  military  activity  is  to  attain 
its  desired  end.  This  is  made  clear,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  although 
prior  diplomatic  activity  was  closely  associated  with  positive  outcomes  of  the 
33  sample  incidents  examined,  diplomatic  activity  during  the  course  of  the 
incidents  themselves  did  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  important  for 
positive  results. 

* 


i 
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Soviet  Activity 

A second  group  of  factors  which  seem  to  have  influenced  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces  as  a political  instrument  pertained  to  the 
Soviet  Union — the  character  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations  at  the  time  and  the 
specific  role  played  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  incidents . 

One  conclusion  that  runs  counter  to  presently  prevailing  views  nnir  run 
the  effect  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  strategic  nuclear  balance  on  the  relative  fortunes 
of  the  superpowers.  We  did  not  find,  as  is  often  maintained,  that  the  United 
States  became  less  successful  in  the  use  of  armed  forces  for  political  objec- 
tives as  the  Soviet  Union  closed  the  U.S.  lead  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
Soviet  political  and/or  military  involvement  in  an  incident,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  great  significance.  Outcome^  tended  to  be  less  favorable  from 
the  U.S.  perspective  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  involved  in  an  incident.  Outcomes 
were  particularly  less  favorable  when  the  Soviet  Union  threatened  to,  or  actually 
employed  its  own  armed  forces  in  the  incident.  Interestingly,  this  finding 
pertained  more  to  the  short  term  (6  month)  success  rate  than  to  the  longer  term 
outcomes . 

The  pernicious  effect  of  Soviet  Involvement  was  eroded  somewhat  during 
periods  of  detente.  The  outcomes  of  incidents  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
was  involved  tended  to  be  more  favorable  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view  when 
oVerall  U.S. -Soviet  relations  were  characterised  by  greater  co-operation. 

v 

And,  as  in  the  previous  case,  this  finding  was  even  stronger  when  just  those 

ihcidents  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  participated  were  considered,  and  even 

stronger  still  when  just  those  incidents  In  which  Soviet  military  forces  were 

♦. 

involved  were  considered . 
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Nature  qf  Uie -Situation 

Outcomes  also  tended  to  be  favorable  more  frequently  when  demonstrative 
uses  of  force  were  directed  at  intra -national  situations,  as  contrasted  to 
international  situations.  We  do  not  have  overwhelming  confidence  in  this 
finding,  however,  because  two  other  factors  which  also  are  closely  associated 
with  favorable  outcomes  are  correlated  with  intra -national  situations:  ntra- 

national  situations  tended  to  be  easier  to  deal  with;  they  required  lesser 
amounts  of  force,  and  the  U.S.  objective  in  these  situations  was  more  often  one 
of  reinforcement  rather  than  modification. 

In  international  situations,  success  was  most  frequent  in  those  incidents 
in  which  the  United  States  was  involved  from  the  very  onset  of  a conflict.  This 
conclusion  fits  nicely  with  our  previous  statement  concerning  the  need  for  the 
U.S.  objective  and  the  specific  use  of  force  to  complement  a prior  framework 
of  relationships  characterizing  the  relevant  international  environment.  In 
international  situations  in  which  the  U.S.  was  intervening,  so-te-speak,  in  a 
situation  which  did  not  concern  it  directly  (at  least  not  initially),  there 
was  likely  to  be  some  question  in  the  minds  of  the  other  actors  as  to  whether 
U.S.  threats  or  promises  were  credible  ones. 

Size.  Activity,  and  Type  of  Military  Forces  Involved  in  the  Incident 

Here,  we  have  at  least  one  clear  and  one  ambiguous  finding. 

It  is  evident  that  the  firmer  the  commitment  implied  by  the  military 
operation  itself,  the  more'  likely  that  the  outcome  of  the  situation  would  be 
positive.  Thus,  for  example,  forces  actually  emplaced  on  foreign  soil  tended 
to  be  mare  frequently  associated  with  poeitive  outcomes  than  were  naval  forces. 


II 
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Naval  forces,  after  all,  could  be  withdrawn  Juat  as  easily  as  they  could  be 
moved  toward  the  disturbed  area.  The  movement  of  land-based  forces,  on  the 
other  hand,  involves  both  real  economic  costs  and  a certain  psychological 
commitment  which  is  difficult  to  reverse,  atleast  in  the  short  term. 

Positive  outcomes  were  particularly  frequent  when  land-based  combat  aircraft 
were  involved  in  an  Incident.  This  would  suggest,  particularly  in  view  . f the 
much  greater  mobility  of  contemporary  land-based  tactical  air  units,  that  the 
Air  Force  might  be  used  more  frequently  when  political-mililary  operations 
of  this  sort  are  contemplated,  than  has  been  the  case  historically.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  utilized  land-based  Air  Force  units  in  limited 
ways  for  political  objectives  on  relatively  frequent  occasions.  In  view  of 
our  findings,  the  United  States  might  do  well  to  investigate  ways  to  emulate 
this  greater  reliance  on  land-based  units . There  are  other  ways  of  enhancing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces  as  well.  Outcomes  were  more  often 
favorable  when  the  armed  forces  involved  actually  did  something,  rather  than 
merely  emphasized  their  potential  capability  to  intervene  by  establishing  a 
presence  near  the  scene.  The  involvement  of  the  military  unit  in  s specific 
operation,  such  as  the  actual  exercise  of  firepower  or  by  carrying  out  such 
operations  as  surveillance  or  mine-clearing,  seems  to  have  indicated  a more 
serious  intent  on  the  United  States'  part. 

— There  is  one  other  possible  way  of  indicating  the  seriousness  of  the  U.S. 
Intent.  Ve  found  that  success  eae  more  often  associated  with  larger  force 
components  when  the  forces  involved  in  the  situation  also  Included  elements  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Clearly,  foreign  decisionmakers  perceived 
the  use  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  —whs the r they  acre  or  were  not  accompanied 
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vith  specific  threats  to  use  nuclear  weapons — as  an  important  signal  that 
the  United  States  perceived  the  situation  in  a most  serious  way.  Thus,  in  a 
tense,  the  employment  of  nuclear-associated  forces— -like  SAC  aircraft  or  Sixth 
Fleet  carriers  when  they  were  central  to  U.St  plans  for  nuclear  war— -served 
the  same  purpose  as  did  the  involvement  of  military  units  in  a specific 
activity,  or  the  use  of  ground  forces  as  compared  to  naval  forces:  they  bolstered 

U.S.  credibility.  The  risks  of  such  a policy,  however,  should  be  obvious. 

The  more  ambiguous  finding  pertains  to  the  consequence.'’  of  variations 
in  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  units  involved  in  the  incidents.  We  did  not 
find  greater  success  to  be  associated  with  the  use  of  larger  elements  of  the 
armed  forces.  Indeed,  we  found  the  opposite;  the  outcomes  of  incidents  in 
which  larger  elements  of  force  were  involved  were  less  often  positive.  We 
interpret  this  finding  to  mean  that  U.S.  decisionmakers  were  able  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  difficulty  posed  by  a situation,  and  thus  to  Judge  the  relative 
siSe  of  the  force  that  would  be  commensurate  with  that  degree  of  difficulty.  In 
short,  we  would  guess  that  larger  forces  generally  took  part  in  those  situations 
in  which  the  attainment  of  U.S.  objectives  seemed  most  difficult,  or  to  imply 
the  greatest  risks.  When  smaller  components  of  force  were  used,  then,  in  most  \ 
cases,  the  attainment  of  the  U.S . objectives  was  not  considered  too  difficult. 
Hones,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  use  of  smaller  forces  was  associated  with 
4 greater  likelihood  of  Success:  the  larger  forces  had  to  deal  with  the  tougher 

problems,  trihit  this  indicates,  however,  is  one  of  two  things, 
i One  possibility,  is  that  UjS.  decisionmakers  frequently  underestimated 


the  amount  of  force  required  and,  therefore,  did  not  increase  the  amount  of 
force  involved  sufficiently  to  bring  about  favorable  outcomes.  This  seems  1 
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us  to  be  unlikely.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  what  this  finding  indicates  is 
that  increased  force  size  alone  simply  cannot  compensate  for  the  increased 
difficulty  of  attaining  an  objective.  Thus,  what  is  more  important  than  the 
involvement  of  larger  forces,  if  it  is  expected  that  the  U.S.  objective  will 
be  difficult  to  achieve,  is  one  of  the  several  signs  just  mentioned  which  would 
indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  U ,S . intent;  a sign  such  as  the  engagement  of 
the  military  units  in  some  specific  activity,  or  the  emplacement  of  forces 
on  the  ground  in  the  region  of  concern. 

A last  Wqrt 


By  and  large,  the  demonstrative  and  discrete  use  of  the  armed  forces  for 
political  objectives  should  not  be  an  option  which  decisionmakers  turn  to 
frequently,  nor  quickly,  to  secure  political  objectives  abroad,  except  under 
Very  special  circumstances.  We  have  found  that  over  the  longer  term  these 
uses  of  the  armed  forces  were  not  an  effective  foreign  policy  instrument. 
Decisionmakers  should  not  expect  such  uses  of  the  armed  forces  to  be  able  to 
serve  as  viable  substitutes  for  broader  and  more  fundamental  policies;  policies 
tailored  to  the  realities  of  politics  abroad,  and  incorporating  diplomacy 
and  the  many  other  potential  instruments  available  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  In  particular  circumstances,  demonstrative 
uses  of  the  armed  forces  can  sometimes  be  an  effective  way— at  least  in  the  ' 
short  term— of  securing  UjS.  objectives  and  preventing  foreign  situations 
inimical  to  U JS . interests  from  worsening  more  rapidly  than  more  fundamental 
policies  can  be  formulated.  Thus,  at  times,  and  although  decisionmakers  should 
view  these  options  with  some  caution,  the  demonstrative  use  of  the  armed  forces 
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for  political  Objectives  is  a useful  step  to  shore  up  a situation  sufficiently 
so  that  more  extreme  adverse  consequences  can  be  avoided,  so  that  domestic 
and  international  pressures  far  more  forceful  and  perhaps  counter-productive 
actions  can  be  avoided,  and  so  that  time  can-*e  gained  for  sounder  policies 
that  can  deal  adequately  with  the  realities  of  the  situation  to  be  formulated 
and  implemented. 

To  reach  this  conclusion  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces  as 
a political  instrument  is  not  to  reach  any  judgment  about  the  wisdom  of  using 
the  armed  forces  for  these  purposes.  That  question  is  a more  difficult  one, 
one  which  can  only  be  answered  in  the  context  of  the  specific  choices~and 
the  various  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  each  choice-facing  decision- 
makers at  the  time. 

Nonetheless,  over  the  past  30  years,  six  Presidents  (or  their  designated 
foreign  policy  managers)  have  decided  that  a political  use  of  the  armed  forces 
was  the  wisest  choice  on  more  than  200  occasions.  Although,  on  the  average, 
there  have  been  fewer  such  occasions  in  recent  years  than  there  were  before 
the  United  States  became  involved  in  the  War  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  number  of 
times  each  year  which  the  armed  forces  are  required  to  serve  a political  purpose 
abroad  is  not  trivial. 

In  view  Of  this,  it  makes  sense  to  consider  possible  political  uses  of 
the  armed  forces  more  centrally  in  decisions  on  the  structure  of  U .S . forces, 
and  more  to  the  point,  in ^ decisions  on  operational  and  deployment  patterns  of 
U.S.  forces.  Of  course,  these  decisions  must  be  based  on  many  other  factors 
as  well;  many  of  which— particularly  those  requirements  which  flow  from  plans 
for  war-fighting— should  be  accorded  higher  'priority.  Still,  if  U.S.  military 
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forces  are  acquired  and  operated  solely  to  meet  the  needB  of  the  "so rat  case" — 
the  big  war,  they  are  likely  to  be  inappropriately  configured  for  the  needs 
of  the  many  cases  which  occur  no re  frequently.  Use  as  a political  instrument 
is  an  important  function  of  the  armed  forces,*  These  operations  should  receive 
commensurate  attention  in  force  planning  and  deployment  decisions. 
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Clearly,  the  use  of  the  anted  forces  as  an  instrument  for  supporting 
American  foreign  policy  Is  a subject  of  great  interest.  It  is  also  one  of 
conjecture.  Yet,  to  date,  there  has  been  little  research  devoted  to  the 
topic.  The  e^>lrlcal  record  itself  is  sparse:  this  study  is  the  first  to 

present  a systematic  compilation  of  where,  when,,  and  how  the  United  States 
has  used  its  armed  forces  for  political  objectives.  Moreover,  there  have 
been  virtually  no  rigorous  evaluations  of  the  utility  of  the  armed  forces 
in  these  roles.  And,  still  fewer  studies  have  aimed  at  advising  decision- 
makers as  to  when  such  operations  are  likely  to  succeed;  even  fewer  at  how 
to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces  in  these  political  roles 
These  are  the  aims  of  this  study. 


The  study  concludes  that  the  demonstrative  and  discrete  use  of  the 
armed  forces  for  political  objectives  should  not  be  an  option  which  decisli 
makers  turn  to  frequently,  nor  quickly,  to  secure  political  objectives 
abroad,  except  under  very  special  circumstances.  Ve  have  found  that  over 
the  longer  term  these  uses  of  the  asmed  forces  were  not  an  effective  foreli 
policy  instrument. 


Decisionmakers  should  not  expect  such  uses  of  the  armed  forces  to  be 
able  to  serve  as  viable  substitutes  for  broader  and  sore  fundamental  poll' 
cles;  policies  tailored  to  the  realities  of  politics  abroad,  and  Incorpor- 
ating diplomacy  and  the  many  other  potential  Instruments  available  to  U.S 
foreign  policy.  \ 


We' have  found,  however,  that^p  particular- circumstances,  demonstrative 
uses  of  the  armed  forces  can  sometimes  be  an  effective  way — at  least  in  the 
short  term— of  securing  U.S.  objectives  and  preventing  foreign  situations 
inimical  to  U.S.  Interests  from  worsening  more  rapidly  than  more  fundamental 
policies  can  be  formulated.  Thus,  at  times,  and  although  decisionmakers 
should  view  these  options  with  soma  caution,  the  demonstrative  use  of  the 
armed  forces  for  political  objectives  Is  a useful  step  to  shore  up  a situa- 
tion sufficiently  so  that  more  extreme  adverse  consequences  can  be  avoided, 
so  that  domestic  and  international  pressures  for  more  forceful  and  perhaps 
counter-productive  actions  can  be  avoided,  and  so  that  time  can  be  gained  . 
for  sounder  policies  that  can  deal  adequately  with  the  realities  of  -the 
situation  to  be  formulated  and  Implemented. 


